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“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 


Four hundred thousand builders— 
And each one brought a stone, 
Till, where the land lay desolate, 
A city fair had grown— 
A place of refuge from distress 


Where all her ways were pleasantness. 


Four hundred thousand helpers, 
Each giving two half-crowns, 
Will make the mighty total of 
A hundred thousand pounds, 

To keep the city free from care, 
With open pathways leading there. 


For many thousand children, 
From weariness and pain, 
Have dwelt within that city 
And taken heart again. 
Your help will guard its open door, 
And keep it so for thousands more. 
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14 ~ Memorabilia. 


JE have received the Transactions of the 

Worcestershire Archaeological Society 
for 1931, edited by our correspondent, Mr. 
E. A. B. Barnarp. There is a pleasant arti- 
cle on Worcestershire ferries which, we con- 
fess, has enlightened a tract of ignorance 
within us, for we did not know that so great 
a number of ferries were still in operation. 
Mrs. Berkeley, author of the paper, has visi- 
ted all the ferries within Worcestershire, 
both of the Severn and the Avon, and des- 
cribes thirteen on the one and seven, with 
bare mention of an eighth, on the other. For 
the Upper Arley Ferry, in olden days, she 
obtained some picturesque information from 
a nonagenarian inhabitant, and in the way 
of modern news relates the recent—but for- 
tunately defeated — suggestion made to the 
Highways and Bridges Committee, 




















have been taken over free, should now pay 
the penny charge. Interesting historical 
notes are appended to several others. Of 


the Severn ferries it would appear that the | 


one of which there is earliest mention in a 


document, is Redstone Ferry at Astley—the | 


sale of which is recorded in a deed of 1295. 
Several illustrations of ferries are provided. 
The editor gives us some good addenda to 
his recent book, ‘ The Prattinton Collections 
of Worcestershire History.’ Peter Prattin- 
ton, it is now ascertained, was born in 1771, 
not 1776; a mura] tablet in commemoration 


of Prattintons — Peter Prattinton closing | 
the list — has been found high up in the | 


north aisle of Ribbesford church, by the Rev. | 


C. R. Hollis, Rector of Bewdley, and de- 
ciphered; an interesting portrait of Adam 
Prattinton is reproduced; and several other 
good details and reproductions are given. 
Mr. Barnarp contributes also an account of 
the Burneys, who made a remarkable collec- 
tion of Worcestershire drawings which a 
search, stimulated by the interest taken in 
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Sub- | 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | 


ear, | 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 


that | 
school children, who from time immemorial | 


l 

| the Prattinton Collections, has now re- 
| discovered. They were cousins of Fanny 
| Burney, and we have a certain amount of 
| biography concerned with them. The final 
instalment of Mr. H. B. Walters’s ‘ Church 
Bells of Worcestershire,’ with the index to 
the whole; and continuation of the ‘ History 
of Clifton-on-Teme,’ by the Rev. R. G. Grif- 
fiths, will also be found here. 


E noticed in the new Revue de Paris, in 
an article by M. Octave Aubry ‘ Le 
Souvenir de Napoléon,’ some details about 
the library at Malmaison, where is a collec- 
tion of books which, in great part, belonged 
to Napoleon, though principally brought to- 
gether by Marie-Louise. Of the 12,000 vol- 
umes, 3,500, bound in full morocco, bear the 
arms of Napoleon, and the remainder his 
arms with those of the Empress. Marie- 
| Louise had the former conveyed to Vienna in 
1814, and later to Parma. From Parma 
they have been brought to Malmaison. There 
| has been a vain attempt to sell the collection 
to Berlin. M. Aubry expresses the hope that 
the French Government will not let slip the 
opportunity of acquiring it. 

M. Albert Flament contributes in ‘ Tab- 
leaux de Paris ’ pages of shrewd observation, 
pointed by reminiscence. He has a section, 
entitled ‘Mode,’ which, describing Paris of 
to-day under that aspect, concludes :— 


La mode n’est plus & ce qui se montre et 
s’évalue. Ce que l’on posséde encore de beau, 
@agréable, de charmant, ce qui _ plaisait 
a quelques-uns, qui enchantait quelques 
autres, et qui faisait envie a tous — on le 


cache! Et c’est ca qui fait peur! 
[s the first November number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes will be found an article 
by M. Paul Bourget about the Musée Condé 
at Chantilly. M. Bourget reports that the 
| use made by students and researchers of the 
treasures collected at Chantilly has this year 
been almost unexampled, and that workers 
not only from France but from the whole of 
Western Europe, have betaken themselves 
thither or sought help by correspondence. 
Moreover, during this year, exhibitions have 
been organized to make more widely known 
the more precious contents of the Musée. The 
| first, held from mid-April to June 1, dis- 
| played old books on geography, navigation 
and travel. In the second were exhibited 
| forty-six illuminated manuscripts of re- 


century Sacramentary of the Abbey of Lorsh, 
and ending, without a gap in the sequence, 


| 
| ligious works, beginning with the eleventh- 
with a book of Hours in French of 1842, 
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which, with its near predecessors, illustrates 
clearly the decadence of the art of illumina- 
tion. The twelfth-century examples included 
the Psalter of Queen Ingeborg, which later 
belonged to St. Louis. 


HE Man with the Iron Mask has turned 
up yet once more in the columns of 

L’ Intermédiaire. Under ‘ Trouvailles et 
Curiosités,’ a correspondent states that a 
magistrate, who had pieserved discreet silence 
till near his end, has now made him confidant 
of a secret of which a person now lost to sight 
once made him the sole depository. Proof, it 
is asserted, of the identity of the Man with 


i 
| 








with the model of a guillotine made in bone 
by French prisoners of war of the Napoleonic 
time. One wonders, looking at it, at the car- 
ver’s memory, or invention. A pretty topic, 
though its implications are not pleasant, is 
the Vinaigrette, on which Mr. L. J. Middle- 
ton discourses, again with abundant illustra- 
tion. Among his examples is one of Uttox- 
eter paste—pale blue and opalescent: an 
adjunct to jeweller’s work which one does not 
often meet with. Perhaps the article of 
greatest general interest is that which, after 
setting before us the five portraits claiming 


| to represent Spinoza, argues that the one re- 


the Iron Mask exists, and could be made | 


forthcoming; it lies 
secret archives. The points of the story are 
these: 1. Towards the middle of the seven- 


hidden somewhere in | 


cently come to light in Berlin, painted by 
Samuel van Hoogstraaten, is the single real 


| portrait in existence, 


teenth century, Anne of Austria addressed to | 


aM. deR... de R. a letter making enquiry 
concerning the health and the education of 


her son, whom she had confided to that gentle- | 
man in the quality of governor and precep- | ging’ 
tor; 2. This letter—proof of the royal birth | = 


of the youth, for Anne of Austria said plainly 
my son—had been for many years among the 
papers of the family of theR...deR..., 
who made no mystery about it, valuing it less 
as an historical document than as evidence 
of their own nobility ; 3. About 1874 or 1875, 
a certain high personage, making use of the 
weight of his own name, persuaded Mlle de 
R., an aged lady and last heiress of the direct 
line, to entrust him with the dossier of family 
papers which for a number of years she had 
preserved with pious care. A few days after- 


discovered that the letter of Anne of Austria 
had been abstracted. 4. Enquiries, under- 
taken unfortunately too late in the day, re- 


CORRESPONDENT writes in the Friend 
for Nov. 4, asking for particulars of chil- 
dren’s games about Quakers. He describes 


| two forms of a game called respectively ‘ The 


vealed that the borrower was a person whom | 


it was unsafe to trust, and until her death 


Mlle de R. was convinced that the document | 


had been spirited away and handed over, for 
a consideration, to some one desperately 
anxious to get possession of it. 


ts 


Apart from | 


other doubts that occur to one, it is difficult | 


to understand how the family of the R. de R. 
could deny themselves the fun of 
ing this ancient mystery, if indeed they had 
the power to do so. 


N the November Connoisseur the Editor 
gives us a most attractive account of the 
antique art treasures exhibited, under the 
auspices of the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association, at Messrs. Christie’s salerooms. 
Many illustrations of very lovely objects are 
supplied, letterpress and pictures concluding 





Quakers’ Meeting’ and ‘ The Quaker Wed- 
In the fiyst the leader goes round the 
ring and says to each child in turn: ‘‘Friend, 
wilt thou come to a Quaker’s meeting?’ The 
answer is: ‘‘ Yea, friend, yea,’’ upon which 
the leader says: ‘‘ Then twiddle thy thumbs 
and follow me!’’ When all the children have 
been taken up, the leader says: ‘‘ Let us 
pray,’’ and they kneel in a row. The leader 
gives a push which sends the whole row tumb- 
ling on the floor. The writer suggests that 
this is a survival from some earlier game. It 
was played in East Hertfordshire. In the 
other form, played eighty years ago in North 


wards it was returned to her, whereupon she | Hertfordshire, the leader says: '* Will you 


come to the Quaker’s Wedding?’’ (“‘ Yea, 
friend, yea.’’) ‘‘Then put your fingers to 
your lips and let not one smile escape, for 
you know it is a solemn thing to come to a 
Quaker’s Wedding.’’ The action of this 
game has been forgotten. 


E Cambridge University Press are pub- 
lishing, this month — with an Intro- 
duction by Professor G. M. Trevelyan — 
Bolingbroke’s ‘ Defence of the Treaty of 


— | Utrecht,’ being Letters VI-VIII of Boling- 
vV- | 


broke’s ‘On the Study and Use of History.’ 
We are also to expect from them before 
Christmas, ‘ The Paradiso’ of Dante, with a 
translation into English triple rhyme and @ 
brief introduction by Mr. Geoffrey L. Bicker- 
steth. The Italian text is printed on facing 
pages and without notes. Yet another book 
| is Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley’s ‘ Italy in the 
Making, 1815-1846,’ an account of the Risorg- 
imento. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES FROM THE TORRINGTON 
DIARY : 1780—1794. 
(See ante p. 3514). 


JEARY of home and satiated with the 
empty gaieties of London, the fifth 
Lord ‘orrington set out in 1780 to travel 








over England on horseback in search of any | 


interest that the English countryside might 


afford, and in his recently discovered Diary, | 
witty personality and | 


illuminated by his me 
illustrated by the insertion of original hotel 
bills, play-bills, etc., we have not only an 
intimate insight into the diversions that he 
finds, but a comprehensive view of eigh- 
teenth-century country life. He is as 
natural and frank as Pepys, without his vul- 
garity; as penetrating as Evelyn, without 
his rather over-cultured mind; and in every 
detail of his descriptions there is a blunt 
directness, essentially English and which has 
a peculiar charm of its own. 

His tour in the West is one of the most 
interesting volumes. It includes some 
graphic descriptions of Cheltenham, where 
the walks, both public and private, are 
shady and pleasant; and opposite the Pump 
is a new Long Room where the newspapers 
are taken in, ‘‘ as also sometimes unfortunate 
gentlemen.’’ Much company is there and 
more is expected as the Waters are in high 
vogue, the sea-coast being thought dangerous 
in war-time. But in general the people are 
a scurvy lot. On Sunday Divine Service is 
irreligiously performed, the vicar only get- 
ting forty pounds a year, though he aug- 
ments his income by his skill at whist. Mrs. 
Byng, who is also there taking the waters, 
orders a concert at the Theatre, but it pro- 
duces much fatigue and little enjoyment. 
Without advantage to his wife’s health and 
without comfort to himself Cheltenharn 
means the spending of a lot of money. 

At Worcester also the Church of England 


produces small spiritual comfort, and people | 
are flying to other persuasions. In the cathe- | 


dral the service was ill performed and there 
was a total want of stained-glass, none of 
that dim religious light so necessary to 
church grandeur. The china manufactory 


flourishes, but chiefly owing to a great de- | 


mand from Holland. which has a taste for 
their clumsy work. The main attraction are 


/the races, held in a little meadow called 


Pitchcrott; and opposite at Henwick Hill 
are Bird’s Gardens with an alluring invita- 
tion to a Public Tea Drinking at four 
o’clock. 

Birmingham, a large and rapidly increas- 
ing town, has a playhouse recently become 
Royal and very commodious, with one gal- 
lery and one row of upper boxes which gives 
it a snug and comfortable look. The play 
at the time of his visit was ‘The Belle’s 
Stratagem,’ and almost as well performed 
as in London. On arrival at Oxford, he is 
disappointed with the College music; a 
famous singing boy at New College gives an 
idle performance, and, though the Warden 
himself attended, no good anthem was pro- 
vided for the Strangers, good breeding being 
scarcer at Oxford than elsewhere. At 4 
private house, however, a boy only five years 
old gives a wonderful performance on the 
violin. He is an entertaining mixture of 
childishness and skill in music, interpreting 
some difficult passage at one moment and 
pulling the cat’s tail at another. 

John Byng has his spouse again at Wey- 
mouth, the resort of the Giddy and the Gay 
where the Irish Beau, the Gouty Peer and 
the Genteel Shopkeeper blend in Folly and 
Fine Breeding. There is an abundance of 
the fair sex, the elder ladies finding plenty 
of cards and company and the younger flat- 
tery, lovers, and sometimes husbands, all 
expecting to drown their nervous fears and 


| hysterical wanderings in the sea, assisted by 


the use of gentle dancing or soft speeches 
from beaus and the indulgence of polite con- 
versation. The Regatta brings a crowd of 
people on horse, on foot and in phaetons, and 
the windows are thronged with beauties. 
But it consists of nothing but a number of 
ill-looking luggers sailing round the bay for 
two hours and a half; and, though Wey- 
mouth is free from the painted harlots of 
Brighton, described in the Sussex Tour, it 
is an undesirable place except for the infirm 
and the upstart. 

Derby, though less famous, is a more 
go-ahead place. It not only has Mrs. Jor- 
dan appearing at the Theatre, but invites 
The Beautiful American Elk to be shown 
for two days, its horns growing so fast that 
it cannot stay longer! He lingers at Bux- 
ton, not because of the balls, held three 
days a week, nor the performance of Sheri- 
dan’s ‘Rivals’ at the Theatre—the Grand 
Crescent might be better named the Devon 
Infirmary—but because it makes a convenient 
centre for touring the bleak country round, 
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colder by a coat than London. 

‘““T am _ point blank 
Schools,’ he writes from Altrincham. 
‘‘ Entering a country town on a Sunday 
evening with all the Damsels frisking round 
is very tremendous to a modest man and 
dashes one exceedingly. Nor did I ever see 
smarter lasses than I met in my strole after 
tea with their petticoats so short as to oblige 
them to turn out their toes and exert their 
best paces.’’ Possibly Mr. Byng is as attrac- 
tive as he is attracted, for when he wishes 
to go over Mr. Arkwright’s ‘‘ Great Cotton 
Mill,’”’ he is denied entrance ‘‘ as it would 
disturb the girls.”’ 

Of the Cotton Country he has some inter- 
esting remarks. ‘‘ Every rural sound is sunk 
in the clamour of cotton works and the simple 
peasant is changed into the impudent mech- 
anic. A pe asantry maintained by their own 


ground or by the cultivation of others must 
abide,”’ but, as he sees the workers issue 
forth at seven o’clock, a wonderful crowd 


of young people, made as familiar as eternal 


intercourse can make them, and a new set 
taking their place for the night, a fear 


strikes him that this (our over-stretched) 
commerce may meet with a shock, 
what becomes of your ‘‘Rabble of Artisans ! !”’ 

The affected elegance of the country is 
everywhere. Though he would not go two 
yards to see a play in London, he rides over 
from Wansford Bridge to Stamford one even- 
ing just for the exercise. But it is, as he 
feared; a modern unintelligible walking 
novel is presented instead of a good old- 
fashioned easy-going comedy, and the whole 
performance is too long by half, to tempt 
the half-time comers. 

The two volumes of his Tours into Lin- 
colnshire are in some ways the most intimate 
and the most illuminating. The opening 
passages on life in London show vividly the 
sort of things he is constantly fleeing from, 
and at Biggleswade the contrasting evils of 
provincial entertainment. The Playhouse, 
where he seeks relaxation, has nothing but 
Barnish misery. The company were starving, 
one fiddle and thirteen candles compose the 
music and the lights. The next week, how- 
ever, he has better luck. At Eaton, after 
an excellent dinner of veal and a dish of 
peas, he resolves to go to evensong to pray 
for better weather and a pleasant tour. In 
a large handsome church with a singing gal- 
lery, he enjoys some tolerable psalms accom- 
panied by a flute and a hautboy—in spite 
of dreary interludes by a drawling parson. 


against Sunday | 


| Shows, 


| read. 
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and then | 


By our Paster perplexed 
How shall we determine? 
Watch and Pray says the Text 
Go to sleep says the Sermon. 

At Stamford he reads in the paper of a 
cricket match for 1,000 guineas, a rural en- 
tertainment attended by all the local nobil- 
ity and gentry, and also of the Peterborough 
Races ; and enters a note in his Diary that 
these flashy entertainments are most ungrati- 
fying compared with regular hospitality and 
well bestowed charity. His delight is always 
in the less stereotyped and more homely 
things of the country, such, for example, as 
the effusion of praise for his native town 
by the ‘‘ Poet Laureat’’ of Louth; and 
towards the end of the second volume he 
a trifle diffidently, but as frankly as 
the rest of his thoughts, where his heart 
really lies. 

At Cleanthorpe Inn, 
little bathing place on the mouth of the 
Humber, he receives his letters, forwarded 
from Grimsby, so numerous and so full of 
worries that they took him till midnight to 
But the following was of good pre- 
sage and cheered his mind :— 

My dear father, 

I hope I am become a good boy and I hope 
Biddy and me will become a comfort to you 
and mother. I am very well. Adieu. : 

I remain, 
Your afft Son 
Frederick Byng. 

A few days later, at Biggleswade again, 

the family are re-united, ‘‘ Fred alone in 


a very second-rate 


| good spirits and quickly busied in the garden 


at the currants and gooseberries. There is 
pleasure in Wholesomely stuffing these little 
Hogs.’ 

Cyrit Bruyn ANDREWS. 
Reform Club. 


‘THE LONDON ’PRENTICE” 


N the occasion of Mrs. Clive’s benefit 
night, on March 23, 1754, a new piece, 
‘The London ’Prentice’ was performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre. This has _ hitherto 
been regarded as anonymous, but detailed 
research into the life of Kitty Clive seems 
to show that it came from her pen. 

Writing to George Montagu on March 19, 
1754, Horace Walpole says that he had gone 
two days before ‘‘ to hear the rehearsal of 
Mrs. Clive’s new farce, which is very droll 
with very pretty music ’’ (Toynbee iii, 223). 
On the 21st of the same month the following 
paragraph appeared in the Public Adver- 


| tiser: 
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| 
Whereas it has been reported that the Lon- | Faithful Irishwoman,’ which is omitted 


don ’Prentice, which is to be performed next 
Saturday at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, 
is taken from a Performance of that kind 
now printed, wrote by Mrs. Pilkington; Mrs. 


Clive thinks it necessary to assure the Pub- } 


lick, the Operetta to be acted for her Benefit 
js entirely new, both the Words and the 
Musick. 


On the 23rd the Operetta, with its music 


by de Fesch, was played to “‘ a crowded and | 


splendid Audience with Universal Applause’’ 
and the announcement was made that it 
would be acted only once more that season— 
for the benefit of her brother Jemmy Raftor 
—and that, since the piece had been some- 
what too long in the performance, the airs 
would be sung throughout without repetition 
(Public Advertiser, 30 Mar. 1754). On this 
latter occasion (Public Advertiser, 14 May 


| well. 


1754) the full cast is given: The Emperor, | 
Mr. Wilder; Vizir, Mr. Vernon; the Lon- | 


from the list in ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 1s 
really ‘ The Sketch of a Fine Lady’s Return 
from a Rout’ re-worked and _ including 
reminiscences of Kitty’s recent visit to 
Ireland. 

Mrs. Clive’s plays have no great dramatic 
value. She merely wished to provide herself 
with a novel but suitable part at her benefit 
performances, and this she did inimitably 
That her plays in the reading lack 
that spirit, humour and meaning which 
from the brilliancy of her performance they 
appeared to have on the stage is due, as a 
writer in the Monthly Review (1753, viii, 
592) points out, to the fact that Kitty 





'““cou’d not print her acting with her 
| writing.”’ 
P. J. CREAN. 
THE LONDON OMNIBUS. 


don ’Prentice, Mr. Beard; Humdrumeda, | 
Miss Thomas; Princess Theoraze, Mrs. 
Clive. The third and (as far as I can trace) | 


last time when this farce was produced was 


March 15, 1755—once again Kitty’s benefit | 


night. 
“The Clive’’ thus enjoyed a monopoly of 
this little play, and in view of the marked 


|cluded in 


family interest—almost, one might say, pro- | 


prietorial—it is extremely likely that Kitty 
herself, if not solely responsible for 
London ’Prentice’ took a prominent part in 
its composition. 

Of Kitty’s other dramatic pieces only one 


has been printed, ‘ The Rehearsal, or Bays | 


written for her 


The 


in Petticoats,’ a sketch 
benefit performance in March 1753. 


copyright of ‘The Rehearsal’ was assigned | 


to Dodsley, the publisher, for 


twenty-one 


pounds, and the receipt for this transaction | 


is still preserved. Another of Kitty’s plays, 
still available in manuscript form, is ‘ Every 
Woman in her Humour,’ also a_ benefit 
piece, 

‘The Island of Slaves,’ a two-act farce 
with which Kitty is usually credited, is in 
reality almost a literal translation by a 
friend from Marivaux, ‘ L’Isle des Esclaves,’ 
though here and there a few emendations, in 
characteristic spelling, have been made by 
Kitty herself. ‘The Island of Slaves’ was 
played for her benefit in 1761. Two years 
later Kitty celebrated her benefit night with 
another new piece, ‘ The Sketch of a Fine 
Lady’s Return from a Rout,’ which deals 
with the well-worn theme of the failings of 
a fine lady of quality. Her last play, ‘ The 


Some New GLEANINGS. 


THE first real history of the London 

omnibus is the one that was written by 
about 1849, and is in- 
his ‘London Labour and the 
London Poor.’ Later writers on the subject 
have borrowed freely from Mayhew’s work, 


Henry Mayhew, 


| usually without acknowledgment. 
‘ The | 3 


Mayhew gives copious information res- 
pecting the services of the period; data 


| relating to traffic operation, with statistics 


that contain obvious errors; an account of 
the condition of the employees; and another 
of the original London service. He states 
that the first service consisted of two umni- 
buses which Shillibeer started on July 4, 


| 1829, between the Bank and the ‘‘ Yorkshire 


| May 


Stingo.’’ Here we have the origin of what 
be called the ‘‘ Yorkshire Stingo”’ 


| legend, which remained unchallenged until 


the present writer contradicted it in the 
Observer of July 6, 1929. Refutation is fur- 
nished by Shillibeer himself, in the two 
advertisements which he inserted in the 
British Traveller, and which were lost sight 
of for a hundred years. The first of these 
advertisements (July 4, 1829) announces that 
he has started one omnibus between the 
Bank and Paddington Green; the second 


| (Aug. 1) that he has put another omnibus 





on the same route and was then working an 
hourly service. 

As the writer pointed out in his articles 
on London omnibus taverns, which appeared 
in ‘N. and Q.’ in 1930, there is a public- 
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house at Paddington Green called the | advertisement he was the subject of a bit of 


Omnibus and Horses. 
seems to lhave significance, although the 
present house does not date back to Shilli- 
beer’s time. 

Shillibeer took the New Road-City Road- 
Finsbury Pavement route, and his terminus 
at the Bank appears to have been Lothbury. 
Now, there is a query about this route that 
nobody seems to have noticed. Moorgate 
Street—the present connecting link between 
Finsbury Pavement and the Bank—is 
modern, having been formed to improve the 
approaches to the new London Bridge. It 
was not opened until after 1829, and Shilli- 
beer’s ie to cumbersome three-horse omni- 
buses must therefore have turned off from 
Finsbury Pavement into Coleman Street and 
followed the latter thoroughfare to the 
Bank. 

Before the writer got down to the British 

Traveller he had discovered (Public Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 19, 1772) that 
in order to preserve the pavements and to pre- 
vent the multiplicity of hackney coaches crowd- 
ing the streets, a new-contrived coach was to 
be built to carry fourteen passengers at six- 
pence each between Charing Cross and the 
Royal Exchange. 
Knowing the utility of such a machine (this 
is how the newspaper puts it), the Commis- 
sioners—with an alacrity that the modern 
coach-owner would appreciate—were granting 
a licence at once. The new 14-seater was to 
set off to a minute to regulated hours. The 
writer is still on the trail of this new-con- 
trived coach, but thus far he has not caught 
up with it. Maybe it did not run. The 
hind wheels were to be seven feet high, the 
front six! Possibly this was the snag. Any- 
way, in 1772 somebody had the idea of the 
omnibus—as distinct from the short-stage— 
in London. 

In the Mechanics’ Magazine of Aug. 8, 

1829, is a somewhat slighting allusion to 
Mr. Shillibeer’s new-contrived coach— 
a lumbering affair called the Omnibus (for 
what reason it would be hard to tell), said to 
be an English importation from Paris; though, 
in fact, it is only a revival of the long stage- 
coach which was common in England about 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

The type of long stage-coach referred to 
here is frequently to be seen in old en- 
gravings. One of them—the ‘‘ Royal Sailor,’’ 


in compliment to William IV. when Duke 
of Clarence—was an eight-wheeler ; 
were six-wheelers. 


Before 


others 


Shillibeer inserted his second 








The name certainly | free copy in the Press. On July 11 (Globe) 


we are informed that the proprietor of the 
omnibus plying between Paddington and the 
Bank appeared before the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House, charged with causing 
obstruction at the Bank. Gathering that it 
was really a dirty piece of work on the part 
of Mr. Shillibeer’s short-stage rivals, the 
Lord Mayor dismissed the case on payment 
of costs. 

Three years later (Observer, Sept. 16, 
1832) we find that not only is obstruction by 
the omnibuses real. 


but the fellows belonging to the omnibuses use 
the most dreadful language when _ plying for 
passengers and competing with each other. 

The Lord Mayor then threatened to deal 
severely with all cases in future brought 
before him. It seems almost needless to 
observe that Shillibeer was never involved in 
cases of this sort, and that the City 
authorities thought highly of him. 

In 1833 there were as many as 219 convic- 
tions of *busmen at the Metropolitan police 
courts (Police Return). These comprised 
fifty-one for obstruction, fifty-five for carry- 
ing excess passengers, thirty-one for furious 
driving, and eighty-two for various other 
offences. These figures do not include City 
cases. 

The second omnibus service was put on 
between Somerset House and Hammersmith 
on Oct. 2, 1829 (Morning Herald, Oct. 6 and 
10). An elaborate turn-out this vehicle, with 
good coachwork and_ upholstery, three 
spanking horses harnessed abreast, driver 
and conductor in smart uniform, and, if you 
please, a library which included the British 
poets, the British essayists, and the ‘ Instruc- 
tions to the New Police.’ 

On Oct. 28, 1829 (Sunday Times, Nov. 1), 
one omnibus hegan working between the 
Horns at Kennington and Gracechurch 
Street, and another between the Horns and 
Charing Cross. Soon afterwards a service 
to Greenwich was started by a Cornhill 
watchmaker named Le Plastrier (Observer, 
Nov. 22). This pioneer was called the 
** Protector,’ and it was—as were all the 
early omnibuses—fitted up in a sumptuous 
manner, which was doubtless the reason why 
the drivers of the frowsy short-stages on the 
Greenwich road did their best to obstruct it. 

In the early part of 1830 omnibuses were 
working on a good many routes, and it was 
not long before Shillibeer found himself up 
against competition on the New Road. 
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In January, 1834, the omnibuses passing 
through the City on a single 
aggregate of 1,016 journeys, whereof 770 
journeys were made by 231 omnibuses, and 
236 journeys by a number not specified. The 
average length of the omnibuses—from the 
horses’ heads to the steps at the rear—was 
lft. 6in. The longest was 24ft. These 
figures are given in what was probably the 
first omnibus Return ever issued. 

There was something prophetic in the 
“ Instructions to the New Police ’’ finding a 
place in the first omnibus library. The New 
Police made their bow to London in Sep- 
tember, 1829, 
they set about with great gusto was the 
“moving on ’”’ of omnibuses. Even after 
the passing of the Act authorising passengers 
being taken up and set down ‘‘on_ the 
stones,’ as it was called, the New 
were very severe on the ’busmen, and made 
a normal stop a pretext for interference and 
sometimes tor arrest. The oft-quoted 
incident of the Hammersmith drivers who 


day had an | 





| 


‘buss,’ and as such it will be found in 
Dickens’s ‘Boz’ sketch on Omnibuses. 
Another ‘Boz’ sketch, ‘The Last Cab- 


Driver and the First Omnibus Cad,’ 1s 
specially interesting because it concerns 
“rumours that a ‘buss’ was building to 


|run from Lisson Grove to the Bank, down 


and one of the things that | 


| Oxford Street ”’—the Oxford Street pioneer, 
| seemingly. 


Leigh Hunt’s ‘ The Conductor ’ 
(1846) is another good sketch that might be 
included in an Omnibus anthology. 


CHARLES WHITE. 
(To be continued.) 


EPITAPHS AT ZIARAT AND DUKI, 
BALUCHISTAN.—1. The cemetery at 


| Ziarat contains epitaphs to private soldiers 


Police | 


chained themselves to their seats to prevent | 


arrest (Z'imes, Dec. 11, 1833) took place after 
the passing of the Act, and was not—as is 
alleged—one of the causes of the Act being 
formulated. 

In one of the newspapers published about 
this time the writer found a curious side- 
light on the methods of the New Police and 
the old Watch. A correspondent suggested 
that at night-time the New Police should 
try the doors and windows of shops and 
houses, to see that they were properly se- 


as under :— 

Two men, H.M. 47th Regt., 

Eight men, ditto, 

One man, H.M. 4th K.O., died 1886. 

One man, H.M. 22nd Regt., died 1903. 

One man, P.W.O. W. Yorks. R., died 1903. 

One man, ditto, died 1904. 

Also the following :— 

(a) In loving memory of ALLEYNE Cox Yarp, 
Major 1st North Lancashire Regt. (H.M. 47th 
Foot), born 17 July, 1846, died 22 July, 1886 
(Text). 

(b) Annie Sovuruwick, died 9th August, 1894, 
aged 18 (Text). 

(c) [Rough wooden cross] In memory of a 


died 1885. 
died 1886. 


| daughter of pe Bray I.C.S., died 10. 7. 1904. 


(d) In loving memory of Gavin son of Major 
F. Ratysrorp Hannay, born March 1914, died 
July 1914. 

(e) Heten daughter of Major A. H. D. Riach, 


| R.E. [no date]. 


cured, as was the practice with the old watch- | 


men! ‘The latter were very far from being 
the decrepit Charlies that modern writers 
imagine them to have been. The fact that, 


2. Duki was a cantonment from 1883 to 
1885. The burial-ground contains seven 
graves, of which only two have inscrip- 


| tions :— 


in introducing his Bill for the New Police, | 


Peel stressed the ever increasing number of 
convictions at the Sessions, indicates that 
whatever may have been the failings of the 
old Watch, an inability to arrest mis- 


| Lt. Royal 


demeanants was not one of them, so far as _ 
| Coutson, 38rd Bombay L.I., who died at Duki 


the force as a whole was concerned. 


have professed ignorance of the meaning of 


“omnibus,” the highbrows aired their Latin. | 


The niceties of the Second Declension were 
preserved to the letter. ‘‘ Omnibi’’ was the 
accepted plural in genteel circles; indeed, 
Mr. Shillibeer himself refers to the vehicles 
in this way in his petition to the House of 
Commons pleading for their unrestricted 
adoption (‘ Journals,’ 1831, p. 760). The 
accepted contraction of the singular was 








| 


| Salcombe, South Devon. 


(a) I. H. S. Died in the faith of the Holy 
Trinity. FReperic WuitutiamM LANE Birpwoop, 
Artillery, aged 22 years and 11 
months, the dearly loved eldest son of Major- 
General W. J. Birdwood, R.E. of Wood Cot, 
(Text) {no date]. 
(b) Sacred to the meory of Major G. J. 


Although the Mechanics’ Magazine may | °° 28. 8. 1884, aged 37 years and 7 months. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 

HE INVENTION OF THE CIGAR- 
ETTE.—A story has gone round lately 
that the first cigarette was invented in 1832 
during the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, by an 
Egyptian soldier in charge of a waggon 
loaded with tobacco and pipes. According 
to the story, before the waggon reached head- 


| quarters, it was struck by an enemy grenade 
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and the pipes were all smashed. 


Indian paper, used for wrapping up powder, 
and packed it with the tobacco. 
it and found it good. 

In the ‘ Thédtre de Clara Cazul,’ 
per Merimée, however, 
1825, the following passage may be read :— 

Ah! and he is a smoker, 
Yes he spends sometimes entire hours 
closeted with the little marquesses in smoking 
in a funny way small cigars in paper which 
they make themselves. (Edition: 
francais, p. 28). 
and the incident referred to is reported 
having occurred in 1807. 

Cigarettes then, if not widely known, were 
known as far back as the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, and anyhow before 1832. 


DIAC: 
OE: A BORROWING FROM GOLD- 
SMITH.—The plot of Poe’s story “ The 


to use the 
includes a 


Assignation ’ (or ‘The Visionary,’ 
earlier title) written in 1834, 
meeting of the hero and heroine, when the 
former rescues the latter’s child, which has 
fallen out of its mother’s arms from a win- 
dow into a canal in Venice. (Harrison’s 
edition of Poe, vol. ii. p. 110). 

It is probable that this situation is bor- 
rowed from Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar 
field,’ chapter xxiii., par. 2:— 


tan nobleman of the first quality, and found 
herself a widow and a mother at the age of 
fifteen. As she stood one day caressing her in- 
fant son in the open window of an apartment 
which hung over the river Volturna, the child 
with a sudden spring, leaped from her arms into 
the flood below, and disappeared in a moment. 
The mother, struck with instant surprise, and 
making an effort to save him, plunged in after 
but far from being able to assist the infant. 
she herself with great difficulty escaped to the 
opposite shore 

The French soldiers were plundering the 
country. A young officer protects Matilda 
and marries her. Years after, the French 
are conquered and Matilda’s husband about 
to be executed, when the enemy general recog- 
nizes her as his mother, and releases the 
captive. 

It is curious that nobody seems to have 
pointed this out. Poe’s tendency to borrow 
is well-known, and his references elsewhere 
make it plain he knew Goldsmith’s book (e.g., 
Harrison’s ed., xi., 8f, where it is treated, 
as one would expect, as a familiar classic). 
JEANNIE B. Drxon. 


of Pros- | 
published in the year | ~ 


Therefore | 
the Egyptian soldier made a tube out of | | 


He lighted | 


a decided smoker | 


Les textes | 


| men in the city, 


of Wake- | 


Matilda was married very young to a Neapoli- 


| eminent cook of his time, 


Readers’ Queries. 


LAVEXKY.—In an article in the Hibbert 
Journal of January, 1932, Dr. Edward 
Jacks draws attention to the contention of 
M. le Comte Lefebrure that what caused the 








disappearance of slavery in Western Europe 
was the discovery of a better method of har- 
nessing horses and oxen in the twelfth cen- 
tury. (See ‘ Le Systéme d’attelage du cheval 
et du boeuf 4 Byzance et les conséquences de 
son emploi.” Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1930; 
vol. i. pp. 183-190). Can any of your readers 
direct me to further discussion of this inter- 
esting suggestion ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 


EG PENNYWORTH.’ — A Miss Mar- 

garet Wharton, a lady of means, lived 
in York during the eighteenth century. She 
was so eccentric in her domestic affairs, and 
parsimonious in her purchases from trades- 
and at Scarborough, during 
her visits there, that she was nick-named 
‘* Peg Pennyworth.’’ Samuel Foote, the 
dramatist, acquainted with her peculiarities, 
wrote a farce entitled ‘ Peg Pennyworth.’ 
Miss Wharton saw it acted and was pleased 
with the performance. Was the play ever 
published, and is it remembered where it was 
produced ? 

fT. P. Coorsr. 


INGER BOWLS. — I should be glad to 
know when these first came into use 

as receptacles for water in which the fingers 
could be rinsed after dessert. Probably they 
derive from the provision of a single larger 
bowl which was carried round. What was 
the purpose of bowls, often used as finger 
bowls, with two lips? These appear to have 
been made in dozens, so evidently one was 
provided for each diner. Is there any truth 
in the oft-repeated tale that finger bowls 
must never be provided when English royalty 
are present at dinner, owing to some old cus- 
tom of toasting ‘‘the King over the water ’’? 


P. Die 


ORDON, AN ‘‘ EMINENT COOK.”—In 
‘ An Apology for the life of George Anne 
Bellamy ’ (1731-88), published in 1785, re- 
ference is made to ‘‘ Gordon, the most 
’? whom she engaged 
in London along with his wife, whom she calls 
‘* Madam Gordon,’’ and whom she engaged to 
‘ attend me as my French woman”? (ii, 95, 
101, 123). What is known of this cook? 
J. M. Buttocn. 
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HONOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF LITER- 
ARY FIGURES. — I have read some- 
where that the British Museum possesses a 
phonographic record of Browning reciting a 
poem of his own composition. Of more re- 
cent date, James Joyce so recorded a por- 
tion of ‘ Anna Livia Plurabelle.’ Are there 
any other instances of the voices of well- 
known literary figures being thus preserved ? 
And, if so, where are the records now de- 
posited? Where may they be purchased, if 

possible ? 

Joun Howarp Birss. 


YHERRY-TREE WIGS. — ‘ The Dramatic 
' Mirror, etc.,’ Thomas Gilliland, 1808, 
vol. i. p. 212, mentions that Mr. James 
Shaftoe Robinson (better known as Robert- 
son) travelling between towns on the profes- 
sion of the histrionic art, with Mr. Henry 
King, the two were suffering an almost three 
days’ abstinence for lack of money, when 
they hit on the expedient of cutting off their 
hair, at that time worn long, and selling it; 
but the operation left them so nearly bald 
that, to the no small entertainment of their 
brethren, they had to refund part of the 
produce for a couple of ‘‘ cherry-tree wigs,”’ 
vulgarly so called. What was there in the 
colour, shape, or other peculiarity of these 
wigs which earned them this name? 





The | 
word does not seem to be mentioned in the | 


‘N, E. D.’ among the varieties in this cover- | 


ing of baldness. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
‘T)ANIEL COOPER,’ A DANCE.—In Tol- 
stoy’s novel, ‘War and Peace,’ dealing 


with Russian society and the Napoleonic 
wars, the following passage occurs :— 


The count with farcical politeness, as though 


ED NOSES AND STRONG DRINK. — 
Who is the author of the following epi- 
gram illustrating this association? ‘It is 
quoted by the celebrated dermatologist Hebra 
(‘ Diseases of Skin,’ 1868, ii. 319) as the 
work of a Roman poet whom he does not 
name. I have been unable to find it in Mar- 
tial, Catullus or Ausonius :— 
Pompilio est nasus cubitos tres 
unum 
Latus, et hunc murus cingit uterque 
triplex; 
Adsunt et turres, Bacchus quas condidit ipse, 
Et minio tinctas usque rubere dedit. 


J. D. ROLLEsTON, F.S.A. 


(‘ROMWELL’S OBSERVATORY, KING’S 

CROSS. — A statue of George IV was 
erected at King’s Cross on the spot where 
Cromwell’s Observatory had, it is said, once 
reared its lofty tower. In 1842 the statue 
of the King was removed, and its pedestal 
was converted into a police station. What 
was Cromwell’s Observatory? When was it 
erected, and when demolished ? 


J. LANDFEAR LvCAs. 
OPE’S FOLLY, BRIGHTON.—What is 


the origin of the thoroughfare so named, 
at Brighton, in Sussex ? 


longus et 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


HE QUINCE IN MARRIAGE RITES.— 
In ‘The Praise of Musicke,’ 1586, it is 
written :— 

I come to Marriages, wherein as our an- 
cestors did fondly and with a kind of doating 
Maintaine many rites and ceremonies, some 
whereof were either shadowes or abodements 
of a pleasant life to come, as the eating of a 


| Quince Peare to be preparative of sweete and 


in ballet fashion, offered the lady his bended | 


arm. Then he straightened himself, and his 


youthful smile, and as soon as the last figure 
of the Ecossaise was danced through, he clap- 
ped his hands at the musicians and called out 
to the first violin,—“‘Semyon! do you know 
‘Daniel Cooper ’? ” This was the count’s fav- 
ourite dance, which he had danced when he 
was a young man (more particularly it was 
one the figures of the Anglaise) . . . As soon 
as the merry, fascinating sounds of ‘ Daniel 
Cooper’ were heard, reminding one of the 
national dance the trepakd, all the doors to 
the ballroom were suddenly filled. 


Is ‘Daniel Cooper’ a real British song or 
dance? When and how did it make its first 
appearance in Russia ? 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


delightful dayes between the married persons. 


Would readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ tell me any 
other like rites and ceremonies at marriages 


face lightened with a peculiarly shrewd and | and say what were the virtues of the Quince? 


G. H. 


ILBERT ANDERSON, BURGESS OF 
ABERDEEN. — A John Anderson, of 
Dumbennan, (thought to have been connected 
with the Anderson family of Weston Ard- 
brake, Banffshire) had a natural son named 
Gilbert Anderson, who obtained letters of 
legitimation under the Great Seal on 28 Sept., 
1598. At that period, Gilbert was a very 


| uncommon name for an Anderson, and I am 


| Aberdeen. 


1] 
\ 


anxious to ascertain whether he was the Gil- 
bert Anderson who became a_ burgess of 
At the time referred to, a num- 
ber of Andersons migrated to Aberdeen and 
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became lawyers, notaries, merchants, and so 
on, and it is possible that Gilbert Anderson 
may have done so. 

Gilbert Anderson (the burgess) married 
(whom?) and had issue :— 

1. John A., painter, burgess of Aberdeen. 

2. David A., of Finshaugh, a citizen and 
merchant of Aberdeen, who is said to have 
been the uncle of George Jameson, the Scot- 
tish Vandyke. He left three daughters, and 
was the grandfather of the celebrated James 
Gregory, inventor of the reflecting telescope. 
(See ‘Gregory Family’ exlvi. 114, 160.—1924). 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


PATRICK ANDERSON OF MYLNTOUNE. 

—He was Commissioner for the Poll in 
1696, described therein as principal tenant of 
Mylntoune of Noth, and heretor of the lands 
of Newtoune of Premney, the valuation of 
which was £100. The poll book shows a wife 
(unnamed), four sons, Alexander, Robert, 
Peter and Adam; two daughters, Jean and 
Margaret; four men-servants, three women 
servants, and two herds. 

Who were his parents? What was the 
name of his wife, and what is known of his 
children? Any information would be appre- 
ciated, 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


IR WILLIAM WILCOTES. — Pedigree 
of this man wanted. It is not to be 
found in Marshall. 


E. E. Cope. 
W AR a — Where can early ‘‘ war 
cries ’’ be studied ? 
ATALANTIS. 


OURCES DESIRED. — 

more than Milton can. 

(b) For heaven is everywhere at home, the 
great blue cap that always fits. 

(c) A dramatis persona called ‘ Homily 
Moultfur’ (in a burlesque or parody which 
appeared in some magazine within, I think, 
the last ten years). 


(a) For Malt does 


(d) “In Trinity Church I met my doom” 
(? a music-hall song of ten to twenty years 
ago). 

(e) “Unlucky at cards (dice, play, etc.), 
lucky in love (or vice versa”). Is this a 
genuine ancient proverb? 

(f) “O vis superba formae!” m 

wD. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can any one tell me 
the author and source of the following 
words which oceur on a War Memorial? 


“For Tomb they have an Altar, for 
Lamentation Memory, for Pity Praise.” 
G. CRosseE. 


Replies. 


PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES 
ST. JOHN OF BASING AND 
LAGEHAM. 

(clxiii. 182, 230, 285, 298). 


p™’:: who was good enough to com- 
municate instances of the name St. 
John in Northamptonshire and Bedford, 
may be interested in a few notes concerning 
a family St. John in the Midlands. 

Henry III. in his first regnal year, granted 
a certain Robert de St. John the manor of 
Bilsington, Kent, to “‘ sustain him in the 
King’s service.’’ Robert de St. John of 
Basing was then a child. Other grants fol- 
lowed in Kent, Somerset, Essex and Berks 
(Rot. Lit. et Claus. pp. 306b, 522, 1284, and 
Pipe Rolls). This Robert, at the end of his 
life, was contemporary with young Robert 
(II.) of Basing. His arms were, Azure 
trois fermaulx d’or. (Papwoth, ‘ Meinjohn 
?, St. John’). His charming seal is figured 
in Ellis’s ‘ Antiquities of Heraldry,’ Pl. 
xvii. No. 2. He died in 1229, and his heirs 
were committed to the custody of Hubert ae 
Burgh. His son received letters of protection 
in 1253, at the same time as Robert de St. 
John of Basing and Roger de St. John of 
Lageham ‘‘ going overseas with the King.” 
He bore the three gold buckles on a blue 
shield (‘ Roll of Arms of the 13th Century,’ 
Archaeologia, Vol. xxxix. pt. i1.). He sold 
Messenden (Ashdown) Kent, to Roger de 
Leybourne (Cal. C. Hen. III. 1254, m. 10d). 

Among escheats 1256 (Excerpta é Rot. 
Finium in Turri Lond. m. 3) we find the 
name of Walter de St. John. Margery, his 
sister, is his heir. No other St. John bearing 
the ‘‘ trois fermaulx d’or’’ occurs in pub- 
lished heralds’ rolls. But the escheat, m. 2, 
immediately preceding that of Walter, is 
that of William de St. John and his wife 
Sarra in Northamptonshire, and thencefor- 
ward the name appears in Inquisitions p.m. 
Vol. iv. Nos. 219 and 468; Vol. v. No. 50; 
Vol. vii. No. 343; Vol. viii. Nos. 568, 
161, 473. They are found holding under the 
honour of Pinkeney in Northampton and 
Somerset; under the Earl of Arundel in 
Yorkshire, lands never held by the St. Johns 
of Basing or Lageham, nor held in capite. 
They bore names—Giles, Alexander, Oliver— 
never borne by the other two families; and 
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William, when John, Edward and Roger 
were the favourite names of their contem- 
poraries, whom they out-lasted. They are 
frequently mentioned in P.R.O. calendars. 
A Giles de St. John of Northampton was 
dealing with the forfeiture of Alice Perrers 
in 1378. 

Oliver was favourite name in a family of 
apparently independent origin, the St. Johns 
of Instow (John’s Stow), Devon, who also 
out-lasted the St. Johns of St. Jean-le- 
Thomas. They held land in Somerset as well 
as Devon. In Tudor times there were also 
the St. Johns of Lydiard Tregoze of unhappy 
memory (‘Studies in Hereditary Ability,’ 
W. J. T. Gun., F.R.Hist. S.). 

St. John was not an uncommon knightly 
name, and very common among merchants, 
especially foreigners. The pedigrees of the 
St. Johns of Basing and Lageham show 
them and their collaterals to have been ab- 
sorbed into other families and to have fallen 
into comparative poverty, or died out by the 
end of the reign of Henry VI. Only some 
fifty years separate the Wars of the Roses 
from the first systematic Heralds’ Visita- 
tion, 1528. But heralds were not trained 





P.R.O. references to tenure of Tregoz lands. 
It is mentioned in the ‘ Topographer and 
Genealogist ’"—article on the Tregoz family. 
This lady does not seem to have been the 


mother of Edward de St. John “the 
younger,’ for he is not mentioned in her 
will. (Lestamenta Vetusta). 


Note 8 ante p. 185.—It is Banks (‘ Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage,’ vol. i. p. 127) 
who states that Roger de St. John (II) 
‘“ married the sister of Richard de Lucy with 
whom he had the moiety of the lordship of 
Wolnestede in com. Surr’. and had issue by 
her John his son and heir.’’ He seems to 


| have relied on Dugdale without being satis- 


| of Richard de Lucy. 


fied; for Dugdale first states correctly that 


| Geoffrey de Lucy bought the marriage of 


Roger’s heir (‘Book of Fees,’ p. 69; Rot. 
Int. et Claus. 16 John) then ignores this 
heir (John IV) and marries his son Roger 
III to the (daughter of Geoffrey and) sister 
I apologize for a wrong 


| reference. 


| 
| 


At ante p. 183 the line between Colswegen 
and Muriel was meant to be a broken one, 
to show the doubt as to whether Muriel was 
Picot’s sister. The name Muriel is Celtic 


. n \" 
genealogists. They had, moreover, no store- | and not common among Saxons or Normans, 


house for their rolls, having lost the place 
Richard III. gave them at his fall, and were 
without official quarters till Queen Mary’s 
time. They seem to have assumed that 
wherever they found the name of St. John 
the arms must be Argent on a fess gules two 
mullets or. They ‘concocted at least one 
fraudulent St. John pedigree, which would 
not have been called for had the descent been 
obvious. (Round’s ‘ Studies in Peerage and 
Family History.’). 

To connect the pedigrees of the St. Johns 
of Basing and Lageham with the Harl. MSS. 
seems a hopeless task. Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ ignores the St. Johns of North- 
ampton and of Devon. Baron St. John was, 
of course, a title, not a surname. Dr. Round 
suggests that St. John of Bletso might be 
descended from St. John of Instow (The 
Genealogist, Vol. xvi. pt. i). The records 
also suggest the possibility of descent from 
St. John of Gyldenmorton, Plumpton and 
Estneston. I have not followed up this clue. 


M. E, WIttiaMs. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA:—Ante p. 185. 
Attention must be called to the second 
Marriage of Edward de St. John “of 
Stopham”” to Joan de Morley, widow of 
Henry Tregoz, not noticed in Calendar 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 66 








and it is significant that the first girl in 
the St. John de Haia pedigree, two genera- 
tions later, is named Muriel. 


M. E. W. 
ISOGNIO OR BISONNIO (elxiii. 307; 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — I would point 


out the interest of the military connotation 
of this word. It is Shakespeare’s ‘‘ bezon- 
ian,’’ which most dictionaries are satisfied 
with describing as a ‘‘needy wretch’’ 
(although Weekley quotes from Florio, 1598, 
also a fresh, needy, souldier’’). Of course 
the word does derive from Fr. besoin and 
besogne, and Ital. bisogno, but its applica- 
tion in ‘2 Henry IV,’ V. iii. 19, to Pistol, 
and in ‘2 Henry VI,’ IV. i. 134, to ‘“‘A Roman 
sworder” and ‘“‘ pirates,’? shows clearly 
enough that the military connotation was in 
the writer’s mind: so that the quotation 
from 1598 is much to the point. (Both dates 
in this note being 1598, one would like to 
know whether Barret or Florio is the earlier : 
both, apparently, printed in London). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
OUBLE COLLARS AND BROWN 
BOOTS (clxiii. 312).—My sister and I 
both recollect the collar (I imagine of the 
type which R. S. B. describes) being called 
a ‘‘ Roddy Owen,’’ when it first appeared, 
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somewhere about the 1890’s. Major ‘‘Roddy”’ 
Owen, D.S.O., Lancs. Fusiliers (Edward 
Roderic Owen, 1856-1896) was the well-known 
gentleman-rider and soldier. 


saw much active service in the army, and 
died of cholera in Egypt on the Dongola ex- 
pedition. 

Whether the collar was worn, invented by, 
or named after Major ‘‘ Roddy ’’ Owen, I 
cannot say. 


iM. A. eH. 


to ‘N. & Q.’ to ask when brown 
boots were introduced. I bought a pair 
in the summer of 1887; they had pointed 
toes, I remember. It was not a 
of imitating one’s betters, for I recollect that 
at the time, a very superior friend spoke 
very scornfully of ‘‘ a gentleman in brown 
boots,’’ meaning what one would call ‘‘ a bit 
of a sport.”’ 

As to double collars, I cannot say defin- 
itely when these came in, but about the time 
of the brown boots, the fashion was ap up- 
right plain collar of varying heights; the 
Duke of Clarence affected a very high one 
indeed. 
long—had semi-circular pieces taken out of 
the front corners, so that, when buttoned, 
they gave ease to the front part of the neck; 


He won the | 
Grand National on Father O’Flynn in 1892; | 





wick Green, Manchester. P. 8 was un- 
numbered. Ruopon. 
ILLIGO (rectius WILDIGOS) FAM- 


ILY OF TRIDGE (rectius IRIDGE) 
PLACE, SUSSEX (clxiii. 315). — Accord- 
ing to Berry’s ‘ Pedigrees of the Fami- 
lies in the County of Sussex,’ the arms of 
Wildigos are, Argent on a fesse sable, three 
annulets or; crest, A wild man,  ppr. 
wreathed round his head and middle vert. 

Anne, third daughter of Sir John Wildigos 


| of Iridge Court in the parish of Salehurst, 
No doubt someone will some day write | 


married, in 1624, Sir John Fowle, of Sand- 
hurst, Co. Kent. Her grandfather’s burial 


| is recorded in Salehurst registers on 17 Aug., 


case | 


1606 (Sussex Arch. Collections, xxv. 157). 
The pedigree of the family of Wildigos, con- 
siderably extended, is intended to appear in 
the third or fourth volume of the late John 
Comber’s ‘ Sussex Genealogies,’ of which the 

first two volumes are already published. 

fh. 8. 
MERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR (celxiii. 208, 250, 264, 282, 
322).—In certain churches, seventeenth-cen- 


/ tury monuments show that the altar was not 


Some of these—which did not last | 


and a few had minute folds at the corners for | 


the same reason, but they too soon dropped 
out of fashion. E. E. Newron 


RUSKIN’S “THE QUEEN’S GARDENS’ 

(clxiii, 225, 316). — The copy quoted by 
Mr. 8. J. Atpricu is a later reprint and 
not one of the three inquired for. 
were pamphlets: the title-page read: ‘‘ THE 
| Queen’s Garpens | A Lecture | Deliv- 
ered at the Town Hall | Manchester, | On 
Wednesday, December 14, 1864. By John 


at the east end of the chancel. At Bradwell 
juxta Coggeshall, Essex, a large mural monu- 
ment erected by Sir Henry Maxey for his 
father, who died in 1592, and himself, occu- 
pies the space between the east window and 
the floor. At Snaxford, Co. Lincoln, a large 
canopied table-tomb of Sir Thomas St. Paul 


| (ob. 1582) and his wife, occupies a great por- 


These | 


| munion-table. 


Ruskin, M.A. | Manchester: | Printed in aid | 


of the St. Andrews Schools Fund | 1864 | | 


Price One Shilling. | ” 

According to J. H. Slater, in ‘ The 
Romance of Book Collecting’ (1898), pp. 
56-7, ‘‘only three copies of this are known 
to exist ’’ and that ‘‘ Every collector... if 


he is very well informed indeed, will know | 


where they got them | : 
y 8 | was erected during this period. 


who has them, and 
from and at what price.’”’ This pamphlet 
would appear to be the rarest of all Rus- 
kin items, and the query is where are the 
“only three copies’? now? I may add the 
pamphlet was of nineteen pages and was 
printed by R. Charleston and Sons, Ard- 





tion of the floor of the small chancel. There 
is a narrow passage between it and the east 
wall. At present the altar stands west of the 
monument, 

There are doubtless other cases to prove 
that this space was not occupied by the com- 
I do not know when burials 
with a floor-slab or brass at the east end 


began. G. S. GrBpons. 


Since sending my query, I have ascertained 
that in the list of Vicars of Merrington there 
appears John Sadler, an intruder, 1653. 
From another source I gather that a number 


| of the parishioners in the early years of the 


seventeenth century, held strong puritanical 
views. It is probable that the present chancel 
When the 
main body of the church was rebuilt, about 
1849, the chancel did not share in the re- 
construction. These factors may have some 
bearing on the present position of the altar. 


H. ASKEW. 
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MAzZes WITHIN PARISH CHURCHES 
(clxiii. 244, 284).—In addition ‘to the 
maze in Thornton Church, Leicestershire, 
mentioned at the latter reference, there 
is one in the church of Alkborough, Lincs., 
and also in that of Saffron Walden, Essex. 


S. F. Roscoe. 


In Alkborough Church, Lines., there is a 
maze in the floor of the porch. This, how- 
ever, was placed there in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the late Mr. J. Goulton-Constable, 
to record the correct form of the maze in the 
parish known as ‘‘ Julian’s Bower.” 


G. 8. G. 


Que KITCAT CLUB (clxiii. 296, 337). — 
An account of the Kitcat Club will be 
found in Cussans’s ‘ History of Herts, Hert- 
ford Hundred,’ together with a list of the 
portraits of its members which are at Bay- 
fordbury, Herts (p. 146, note). The forty- 
eight portraits were reproduced in mezzo- 
tint and published by John Faber in 1735. 
A catalogue of them also appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1793. As 
Jacob Tonson, who is generally considered its 
founder, died, in 1736, the Club probably 
ceased to exist about then; in any case the 
necessity for its existence, its members being 
supporters of the Hanoverian succession, came 
to an end when George I came to the throne. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ILLIAM SHENSTONE (clxiii. 315). — 
In reply to your correspondent’s en- 
quiry regarding the editions of the ‘ Works’ 
of William Shenstone, I possess one that is 
not mentioned in Dr. Woopn’s list. It is in 
two volumes and bears the following title :— 
The Works, in Verse and Prose, of William 
Shenstone, Esq., in two volumes. With Decora- 
tions. The Third Edition. F’cap 8° London: 
Printed by H. Woodfall. For J. Dodsley in 
Pall Mall 1768. 

The preface is signed by R. Dodsley, and 
in the second volume there is a very interest- 
ing description of the Leasowes. 

JaMeEs SINTON. 

Braehead, Inverness. 


OHN YATE OF CHARNEY, CO. 

BERKS (clxiii. 313).—The James Yate 
Who married Mary, daughter of Richard 
Fettiplace, of East Shefford and Bessels- 
leigh, Berks, died 1544, as his will occurs 
P.C.C. 11 Pynning at this date. His 
widow Mary’s will is dated 5 July 1546 








(Batell and Arch. Berks C.I.). I have pedi- 
grees and many notes both of the Buckland 
and Lyford Yates. 
A. StepHens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (elxiii. 224, 263, 283, 323).—It 
may be worth noting that in Trinidad there 
is a bird whose only name, so far as I re- 
member, is “‘ Qu’est ce qu’il dit’’: and that 
name exactly gives what the bird says. But 
my visit there was in 1887, and perhaps the 
bird has a real name now. 


Skelton has an attempt at the nightingale 
which extends by some syllables the six- 
teenth-century “Jug, jug!’’ It will be 
found in his verses ‘To Mistress Isabel 
Pennell ’ :— 

* Dug, dug! 

Jug, jug! 

Good year and good luck 

With, ‘ Chuck, chuck, chuck, chuck!” 


F. R. 


O-YO (clxiii. 513).—The top now so popu- 
lar under this name was sold certainly 
sixty years ago. My father, who had a col- 
lection of queer tops, had one about four 
inches across and as thick as those now in 
use. This was of black teak, the sides orna- 
mented by a lathe. It had a fine cord and 
narrow groove. By what name it was known 
I cannot say. 


eed 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS AND ASSIZES 
(clxiii. 312).—The following recent publica- 
tion deserves to be noted :— 
Lincolnshire. 
‘Minutes of Proceedings in Quarter Sessions 
held for the Parts of Kesteven in the County 
of Lincoln. 1674-1695.’ Edited by S. A. Pey- 
ton. The Lincoln Record Society Vols. xxv 
and xxvi, 1931. 
The Introduction to vol. i. 


is of special 
value. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


“A Hundred Years of Quarter Ses- 
sions, the Government of Middlesex 1660- 
1760,’ by E. G. Dowdell, Camb. U. P., 1932, 
in which there is a bibliography of records 
and books. R. S.B. 


E KEEL ROW: THE PEE-DEE 


(clxii. 405, 446; clxiii. 15, 85, 209). — 
Herman Melville, in his journal under Nov. 
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4, 1849 (Weaver ‘Herman Melville,’ 290), | 
jocularly refers to himself as: “H.M. | 
author of Peedee, Hullabaloo and Pog-Dog.”’ | 
At another place, ‘Hawthorne and His | 
Mosses,’ Melville uses the word, perhaps 
again his own coinage:— 

By all the gods of Peedee, it [Hawthorne’s | 
sketch, ‘A Select Party ’] is the sweetest and 
sublimest thing that has been written since 
Spenser wrote. 

In regard to the latter example, can MR. 
MATTHEWS give any suggestion as to its pos- | 
sible connection with the mythology of the | 
American Indian? The date, 1850, is much | 
later than the forms listed by him. 


Joun H. Brrss. 


OURCE OF ‘ALICE IN WONDER- | 
LAND’ (clxiii. 276, 320).—Taken as a 
whole, Lewis Carroll’s books may be accepted 
as creative and original. But in detail he 
distinctly owed a debt to earlier humorous 
writers, familiar in his boyhood. 

In addition to Lytton’s ‘ Pilgrims . 
we may count among his sources, for ideas 
and facetious notions, Edward Lear (1812-88). | 
This ‘ Limerick ’ inventor began issuing his 
delightful illustrated ‘ Nonsense’ publica- 
tions in 1846. His first ‘‘ Book of Nonsense ’ | 
passed through twenty-six editions, and is | 
still in request. This was followed by three | 
further series:—i.e., ‘ Nonsense Songs and 
Stories’; ‘More Nonsense’; and ‘ Laugh- | 
able lyrics.’ 

A close analysis of these would show where 
Lewis Carroll derived inspiration from. One 
encounters therein such names and words as, 
Gromboolian, Chankly Bore, Dong, Bong-tree, 
Jumblies, Chimp, Ternnyum,  Ploffskin, 
Yonghy-Bonghy, Pobble, Jobiska, Beasticles, 
Discobbolos, Quangle-Wangle, Crumpetty, | 
while Lear’s absurd pictures are as comic as 
the text. 

The versatile Lear, artist, ornithologist, | 
poet, author, traveller, invented these pic- 
tures and stories to amuse the grandchildren 
of his patron, the Earl of Derby, to be fol- 
lowed by C. L. Dodgson, who did the same | 
thing, to delight the little daughters of Dean 
Liddell. 


> | 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


B BRITANNIA THEATRE (clxiii. 317; 

s.v. ‘Funeral Custom: the Lid of 
Feathers ’).—My friend, Mr. E. E. Newton, 
is surely incorrect in placing the Britannia 
Theatre in Pitfield Street, Hoxton. It was 
situated in Hoxton Street, or what was loc- 
ally known as High Street, Hoxton. Mrs. | 


| This indicates that Robert de 


Sara Lane, who lived at Britannia Lodge, 
Stamford Hill, was buried, I believe, at 
Abney Park Cemetery. 

Pitfield Street boasted a place of entertain. 
ment which was the first two-houses-a-night 


| show in London. 


J. LANDFEAR Lwcas. 


OOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN (cd. 
459; cli. 68; clix. 303; clxiii. 250, 302), 
—Joén Olafsson relates that, when he was in 
Tanjore in 1624, he met ‘‘ an old sorcerer” 
who ‘“‘ had three books written on a special 
kind of parchment 300 years old . . . Instead 
of parchment they contained human skin, and 
one might pull it as one would, it would 
always spring back into its proper shape.” 
(‘ Travels of Jon Olafsson ’ (Hak. Soc.), vol. 

li. pp. 160-1). 

L. M. Anstey. 


FULK DE PAYNEL (elxiii. 225, 262). — 

‘ Upper Wharfefale,’ by Harry Speight, 
p. 109, mentions Robert de Bruis, apparently 
much earlier than 1100. There is mention 
of Leathley, 1042-1066, consisting of two 


| manors, one of which belonged to Archil; and 
| this manor 


went to William de Percy. 
Robert de Bruis had also two carucates here. 

On the Domesday readjustment, about 
1086, William de Percy is stated to hold 3 
carucates and 7 bovates; the King, 23 caruv- 
cates (two of which had belonged to Bruis). 
Bruis held 
prior to 1086. 

Could both authorities quoted by Mr. 
ASKEW be correct? Ralph Paynel, 1086, 
would be contemporary with Robert de Bruis 
of Leathley, and as it was his granddaughter 
who married Robert de Brus, it may be he 
was of a later generation than the Robert de 
Brus given as an attendant of William the 


| Norman. 


As Fulk de Panell held in England before 
the Conquest, his daughter, Agnes, would be 
of suitable age to have become the wife of 
Robert de Brus, I, while Agnes, grand- 
daughter of Ralph Paynell, would have been, 
seemingly, much younger. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have come 
across the following: (‘ Histories of Noble 
British Families,’ by Drummond) :— 

(1) Robert de Bruse, with William the 
Conqueror, married Agnes, daughter of 
Waldo, Earl of St. Clair. 

(2) Adam de Brus, guardian of Emma, 
Canute’s widow, married Emma, daughter of 
Sir William Ramsay. 

(3) Robert de Brus, 1st Lord Annandale, 
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married Agnes Pagnal of Annandale. 


tioned, and in 1621, Sir Edward Heron, of 


‘The Visitations of York’ (Harleian Pub.) | Surfleet, Co. Lincoln, Knt. 


ives the same male line as the above, but 
without wives, on the copy sent me. It gives 
two sons of Robert (3), viz.: (4) Adam, died 
1167, and Robert (4) who inherited all Scot- 
tish England. From Adam, who died in 
1167, the line runs, (5) Adam, (6) Peter, (7) 
Peter, who died in the Holy Land, 1247, mar- 
ried Heligora de Lancaster. 

In ‘ Laycock Abbey,’ p. 
Robert de Brus, died 1141; (2) Adam de Brus, 
died 1161; (3) Adam de Brus, died 1185; (4) 
Peter de Brus, died 1211. Also William de 
Brus, brother of the first Robert, with a son 
Peter de Brus of Bruis (now Brix) ‘‘ the 
cradle of the royal house of Scotland,’’ near 
Valognes, in the diocese of Coutances. He 
married Agnes of Albemarle, who married 
William de Romare, who died 1152. 

In G.E.C. ‘Baronage,’ the line commences 
with Robert de Brus, who was granted manors 
in Yorkshire, Durham and Hertfordshire, 
who evidently took his name from the village 
of Bruis (now Brix) from whence he came, 
near Cherbourg, in the Arr, of Valoignes. 

The ‘ Victoria County History’ commences 
with Adam de Brus of Skelton, Yorkshire, 
founder of Guisborough Priory, who died 
circa 1141. He is called ‘‘ presumed grand- 
son of Robert de Brus.’’ He married Agnes, 
daughter of Fulk Paynell, and had a son 
Adam de Brus of Skelton and Danby. 
Robert’s second son, Robert, supposed to be 
by an heiress of Annandale, was the ancestor 
of Brus of Annandale, Earls of Carrick. 

An article published some years ago, giving 
no references or dates, stated that “‘ the 
brother of Robert Bruce is called both Nigel 
and Neil.’”” Which Robert Brus is referred 
to is not explained. 

D. Mattsy VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


HAFTO, OF BAVINGTON HALL, NOR- 
THUMBERLAND (elxiii, 244, 268, 301, 
336).—Would Shastoe be the same name as 
Shafto? There is a 1602 Lease in Moulton’s 
Catalogue, by Ralph Blenkinsopp, of Birtley, 
Durham, to William Shastoe of Babbington, 
Northumberland, and Arthur, his son, of 
lands in Birtley. 

Under ‘ Northumberland,’ Moulton lists a 
1696 Licence of alienation . . . of an assign- 
ment by Sir John Heron, bart., of Chipchase. 

A John Heron, gent., is listed in Warwick- 
shire, in 1665. 

In Leicestershire, 1582, Edward Heron, 
Esq., of Staunford, Co. Lincoln, is men- 


77, we have (1) | 


Under Lincolnshire, 1639, there is a mar- 
riage agreement. Edward Heron of Cressy- 
hall in Sarfleet, Dame Anne his wife, Edward 
and Henry, sons of the said Edward, on mar- 
riage of Edward Heron the son, to Dorcas 
Nevill, daughter of Henry Nevill of Cres- 
singe Temple, Co. Essex. James Heron a 


| witness. 





The name also appears in Essex County, 
1751, in an indenture, being a marriage set- 
tlement between Elizabeth Heron, widow, of 
Moulsham in Chelmsford. Arthur Heron 
and Rawlins Heron, sons of the said Eliza- 
beth. 

D. M. V. 


ROVENDERS (clxiii. 297). — A_ long 
account of this place is given in Hasted, 
folio. vol. ii. According to him, it is named 
from a family of that name, one of whom 
John de Provender was possessed of it in the 
reign of Henry III. 


H. Hannen. 
ISTORY OF WOOLLEN WEAVING 


(clxiii. 314).—See 9 S. v. 288, 362, 443, 
Grant of protection to John Kemp of Flan- 
ders, weaver, 1331. Also ‘ Annals of Ken- 
dal’; Prudent van Duyse’s ‘ Inventaire 
Analytique des Chartres et Documents. . . 
aux Archives de Gand’ (Ghent) 1867; and 
‘A General History of the Kemp(e) Fami- 
lies,’ section v., pp. 1-3. Also ‘ History 
of Wool,’ by John Smith, LL.B., 1747. 

Frep. HitcH1n-Kemp. 


Much information is contained and author- 
ities given in ‘ Wool and Woolcombing,’ by 
James Burnley, 1889, and in ‘ The Draper’s 
Dictionary,’ by S. William Beck. In the 
former are numerous well executed diagrams, 
and in the latter many statutes and early 
authorities are quoted. 

H. Hannen. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF EVENTS BE- 

FORE 1752 (clxiii. 172, 247, 281). — 
Add George Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 
as celebrated in the U.S., though he was 
born Feb. 11, 1732. It occurs to me that 
people like King George and Washington 
perhaps changed the day themselves on which 
they celebrated their births. Also the desire 
to have the thing astrologically correct would 
perhaps influence people—on birthdays, any- 


way. 
Tr O& M. 
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ACOBA (clxiii. 294, 337).—In reference to 
the note on the above, it may be of in- 
terest to quote the case of a great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Peter Young, of Seaton, her 
grandfather being Dr. John Young, Dean of 
Winchester, and her father Colonel James 
Young, the Dean’s eldest son, who died at 
Oxford in 1644. Jacoba married Sir Charles 
Wyndham at Hursley, on 19 June, 1665, and 
died 31 May, 1720. According to my rough 
notes, she was buried at Hursley, where there 
is a M.I. Her husband died at Cranbury 
in 1706. 


G. W. Youncer. 


COTT AND WAVERLEY (clxiii. 246).— | 


The derivation of ‘‘ Waverley’ from 


Waverley Abbey in Surrey, was defended in | 


“N. and Q.’ at clvii. 165. 

A writer in The Times of June 26, 1931, 
quotes Leigh Hunt’s ‘Men, Women 
Books,’ p. 272, as claiming its source to be 
Charlotte Smith’s novel ‘ Desmond.’ 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 


Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


Roy and the other Alan Rex; and on the 
same day at the same church, I married a 
young couple, the bride’s Christian name 
being Queenie. We have here three royal 
names; two kings and one queen all in dif- 
ferent languages. 

. P. Bacon PuHILuips. 


‘DWARD IRVING’S RESIDENCES IN 
LONDON (9 S. vi. 125). — Mr. Jonny 
Hess, at this reference, writes that Irving ap- 
pears to have had only two London residences, 
In The Times of 1832, under the heading of 
‘Rev. Edward Irving Again!’ is the follow- 


| ing :— 


The spacious premises in Newman Street, 
formerly occupied by Mr. West’s family, with 
adjoining picture-gallery, having been engaged 
for the chapel and residence of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, were opened for divine service 


| on Friday evening. 


and | 
| THOMAS JEFFERSON (clxiii. 


IR JOHN HOUBLON, KT. (clxiii. 257).— | 
Among the Sloane MSS. are a receipt | 


from Abraham H. to Capt. J. Kempthorne 
for a box brought from India, 1687 (3670, f. 
130) and a letter from Sir John to Sir H. 


Capel, 1691/2 (1089, f. 6); also two letters | 
from J. Barksdale to Sir John, 1697 (2902, | 


ff. 162, 163). J. ARDAGH. 
HE SPAIN, PETERSFIELD (cxlix. 
280).—Mr. LANpDFEAR Lvcas’s query 


remains unanswered so far. According to 


the ‘ Histor Petersfield’ by J. Willi ae 
. ey ot Seen by whegyr sonnel ‘‘Thomas Jefferson 1743-1826”’ stated that his 


(p. 34), the Spain received its name from 
the Spanish merchants who came to this 
open place to deal in wool; Sheep Street is 
close by. 

John Goodyer (1592-1664), botanist 
Royalist, lived there, and his house still 
exists (cf. Gunther, ‘Tarly British Botan- 
ists,’ 1922, p. 64). 

J. ARDAGH. 


UNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. 


| James A. 
| Welsh 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


172, 26%, 

303, 319, 339).—The following is copied 
from an article entitled ‘The Welsh in the 
United States.’ It appeared in Wales, Jan- 
uary, 1895, from the pen of Mr. W. P. Mor- 
gan Roslyn Washington :— 

The highest office within the gift of the 
American people, that of President of the 
United States has been occupied by seven who 
claimed Wales as the land of their forefathers. 


Littlehampton. 


Presidents John Adams, Thomas _ Jefferson, 
James Madison, William Henry Harrison, 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and 


Garfield are said to have possessed 
blood—Thomas Jefferson third president 
of the republic came of a Welsh family who 


| emigrated from Carnarvonshire and _ settled 


in Virginia. 
‘* Asaph,’’ in ‘Eminent Welshmen,’ says 


ancestors were from the foot of Snowdon in 
Carnarvonshire. ‘‘His ancestry was Welsh,” 


| says Shepp; and Duykinick, in his ‘ Gallery 


and | 


35, 66, 266, 303, 338).—The Rev. Wil- | 


liam Griffith, who was Vicar of West 
Hoathly, Sussex, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, had a daughter named 
Princess. 

Apropos of regal Christian names, by a 
curious coincidence I baptized two babies at 
the church of St. John-sub-Castro, Lewes, on 
August 28 last, one of whom was named Alan 


of Eminent Men and Women,’ vol. i. p. 296, 
says ‘‘ His father, Peter Jefferson, belonged 
to a family originally from Wales.” 


J. Evans. 
Velindre. 


AY AND WORDS OF SKIT WANTED 
(clxiii. 260, 323)—Years ago the French 
copper coins used to bear on the obverse a 
bust of the Republic with hair in tresses, sur- 
mounted by a star, and beneath the bust was 
the name of the medallist, Oudinet. 

The coin was read “Ow diner sous la 
République en détresse?”; then, turning to the 
reverse, “Liberté, point. Egalité, point. 
Fraternité, point,” and turning to the obverse 
again for the answer, “— a la belle étoile.” 

Wiiiam BARNARD. 
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The Library. 


The Mesolithic Age in Britain. By J. G. | 
D, Clark. (Cambridge University Press. | 
15s. net). 


pais admirable monograph may be thought 
of as greatly helping to advance studies 
of the Mesolithic Age from the status of 
merely pioneer work to that of work based 
upon established facts and tending towards | 
construction of an adequate theory. By the 
term ‘‘ Mesolithic ’’ is understood a culture 
in some sort intervening between the Palaeo- 
lithic and Neolithic Ages, not, however, 
merely succeeding the one and preceding the 
other, but branching out from the Palaeo- 
lithic on’ a line of its own. It was not a 
line destined to any real development ; 
Neolithic culture, branching out upon an- 
other line, with its new activities and strong 
vitality entered irresistibly into possession. 
Nevertheless, though in themselves of com- 
paratively slight interest, the Mesolithic dis- 
coveries by their position have an even 
crucial importance. They abolish, for one 
thing, the hiatus between the Upper | 
Palaeolithic and the Neolithic at which the | 
pre-War geologist used to stare so thought- | 
fully, and they have brought correction to | 
some excessive estimates of the length of | 
geological periods. 

Mr. Clark, after giving a general outline 
of his subject and also a short account of the 
bone and horn harpoons, belonging to the 
period, found in Britain, takes us centre by 
centre over the sites and discoveries of flint 
and stone industries throughout the country. | 
He begins with those which flourished out- | 
side the Tranchet Axe and Pick province— 
that is to say in the greater part of Britain, 
and then devotes two chapters respectively | 
to inner South-East Britain and to Sussex | 
with certain districts upon the county borders | 
—a tract of country where the tranchet axe 
and pick prevailed, and which offers a pecu- 
liarly good field for intensive study. The 
close and careful descriptions, and the valu- | 
able discussions, are re-inforced by numerous 
and excellent illustrations. The plates num- 
ber sixty; and there are illustrations besides 
both in the short glossary of technical terms 
and in the appendixes. These latter are | 
pieces of work by no means to be missed; in 
fact, for a specimen study to show what 








| Before and After Socrates. 


point work on the Mesolithic Age has 


| reached; what problems have been raised ; 


with what arguments, and reasoning from 
what materials, solutions are proposed, as 
also to learn something of the relations of 
British work and finds in Britain to those 


| of the Continent, we would recommend the 


reader to turn to Appendix i, ‘ The Micro- 
burin.’ Mr. Clark, while duly appreciative 


| of the achievements of other researchers, offers 


on the methods employed and the conclusions 
arrived at in several topics some shrewd and 
useful criticism. 


By F. M. Corn- 
ford. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 
6d. net). 


PERHAPS the figure of Socrates and its 

Significance are less present to the 
general mind now-a-days than they used to 
be when every educated person had some 
tincture of the ancient classics, and what the 
world owes to Greek thought was part of the 
ordinary equipment for modern thinking. If 
Socrates indeed occupies less interest than of 


| old the more the pity; there is no character 


in antiquity whom we can less afford to lose 
clear sight of. One might even make out a 
good case for believing that what he stands 
for has a particular fitness amid the pressing 
problems in which humanity finds itself 
tangled to-day. The appeal made by his life, 
his character and his death would break 
through any dulness in the most tiresomely 
academic account of him: how much more 
so in these attractive pages which set forth 
his teaching and the change in direction of 
thought effected by it, with a clearness and 


| energy well-calculated to bring them home to 


the reader most impatiently suspicious of 
what may seem to be outworn. The account 
of the Sophists and their relation to Socrates 
should particularly be noted. 

Not less valuable and successful for their 
purpose than the chapter on Socrates are 


| those on Ionian science before his time and 
;on Plato and Aristotle after him. 
| on Plato, the expositions of the relation be- 


In that 


tween Plato and Pythagoras, and of the true 
character of Pythagorean theory, should 
prove especially useful. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of transmigration is commonly but 


| half understood, and the philosophical im- 


port of Pythagorean insistence on mathe- 


| matics neglected—that is, by the non-expert 
| whom Professor Cornford was mainly address- 
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ing. As a skilful piece of popularisation in a 


| of the Four Masters (1856: £18 10s.); the 


subject at once vast and intricate, perhaps | 
the chapter on Aristotle, with its good choice | 
of the points to be dealt with and its firm | 


general outline, is the most notable. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Tue collector of old books, manuscripts and 
prints relating to Scotland, lreland and 
Wales will find a good deal to tempt him in 
Mr. Bernarp HaLiipay’s new catalogue (No. 
155). There are some thirty original issues 
of the Bannatyne Club publications, offered 
separately at reasonable prices and includ- 
ing the ‘ Ancient Sculptured Monuments of 
Angus’ (£4 10s.) and the ‘ Accounts of the 
Great Chamberlains of Scotland’ (£3 3s.). 
Among a few black letter books are the 1637 
‘Booke of Common Prayer . . . for the Use 
of the Church of Scotland,’ with King 
James’s version of the Psalter (£6 10s.), and 
a series of nine 
against the Jacobites (1688-1697: £4 10s.). A 
fine copy (from the library of Sir Mark 
Sykes) of ‘The Muses welcome to the high 
and mightie Prince James,’ with the ‘ Planc- 
tus’ upon his departure—a collection of tri- 
butes from notable persons in 1618—is offered 
for £21. A rare item is Jack’s ‘ Onomasti- 
con Poeticum’ (1592) priced £12 10s., and 
another such, and black letter also, 
Holinshed ‘ Description of Scotland’ (1587: 
£5 5s.). In the way of autograph letters, 
Mr. Hatirpay has several of Barrie and 
Campbell, and two of Sir Walter Scott, the 
better a note to Aubrey de Vere thanking 
him for his book ‘ The Duke of Mercia.’ The 
date of this is given as ‘12 July [1832]”’: 
perhaps a misprint. Here is also a marble 
bust of Scott by Milligan after the Chantrey 
bust (£15). Under ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 
is a volume containing seventeen old treatises 
upon her life reprinted in 1725, and having 
a portrait by Vertue (£7 10s.). 
to be noted are three of 


copies the 


broadside proclamations | Depicta,’ with its 71 aquatints (1816: £10 





is the | 


privately printed ‘Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Veteres,’ four volumes, edited by 
C. O’Connor—being translations into Latin 
of Hibernian MSS. (1814-26: £15); Gilbh ’s 


| ‘ Narrative of the Detention, Liberation and 


Marriage of Maria Clementina Stuart, styled 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland’ (1894: 
£1 5s.), and a run, 1763-1800, of Watson’s 
‘Gentleman’s and Citizen’s Almanack ’ (£12 
10s.). Among first editions we noticed a 
‘Harry Lorrequer’ (1839: £8 10s.); and 
there is also a ‘Pacaté Hibernia’ of 1634 
described, by reason of the unique imprint, 
as an unrecorded issue (£3 10s.). From Mr, 
Clement Shorter’s sale, here offered for £90, 
comes the complete body of material consti- 
tuting the petition to Government to spare 
the life of Sir Roger Casement. This in- 
cludes a number of interesting autograph 
letters. 

A good Welsh book is Pugh’s ‘ Cambria 


10s. ). 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 321, col. 2, 1. 13, of ‘ Lord Oxford 
and Asquith’s Questions’ delete “ brother.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 





Burns items | 


| old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
: & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 


| pondents are requested to give within paren- 


first issue of the first Edinburgh edition | 


of the ‘ Poems 
Dialect,’ all in 
the best priced £35. 

The Irish books include a number of sig- 


in the 
original 


chiefly 


the calf 


Scottish | 
and | 
| free specimen 


ES ; _S1g- | addresses of friends which readers may like 
natures of Charles IL; O’Donovan’s edition | 


| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


the numbers of the series, volume and page 
= a the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 


to send to him. 
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